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veils of clouds of the most delicate roseate hue, 
and presently the twilight, with its crimson 
cheek leant on the breast of evening. Alto- 
gether there was presented a picture so beauti- 
ful, that language has not-power to describe it; 
nor could the pencil command colors sufficiently 
brilliant, though dipped in the tints of the rain- 
bow, and touched by the hand of a Raphael, to 
delineate the scene and impart its splendor to 
the glowing canvas. F. P. 



CnrnspniiiiJiin. 

West Campton, N. H., Sept. 18, 1855. 

Dear Ckayon: — Having heard of the 
merits of this place as a sketching ground, 
from Mr. Gerry and Mr. 'Williams of Bos- 
ton, I have been passing some days here, 
and find it indeed a very agreeable and de- 
sirable place for landscape study. It is 
about seven miles north from Plymouth, 
on the road to the Franconia Mountains, 
and about seventeen from Centre Harbor, 
Plymouth being on the Concord and Mon- 
treal Railroad ; it is a position very easily 
reached. I came by the way of Centre 
Harbor, passing Sqnam Lake, with its great 
variety of beautiful shores. The whole 
journey from the Harbor here is full of pic- 
turesque beauty. The Pemigewasset river 
which winds through the valley, is some- 
what like the Saco in the vicinity of Con- 
way. Its banks are mostly of sand, occa- 
sionally varied by broken masses of rock. 
In places thick groves of trees overhang 
the river, in others it is open, and stretches 
away towards the uplands in rich meadows, 
with groups of elms, maples, and butternut 
trees. The valley is narrower than that 
of the Saco, and is quite different in the 
character of its half- wooded, hill-sides. 
These being partly cleared, and broken 
with full rich masses of forest, combine a 
great variety of lines to form half distances, 
very remarkable for their beauty. Some 
of these hill-sides have great ledges of 
rocks, some precipitous, others flat, with 
scattered fragments lying upon them. 
Prom some of the high points near the 
river there are fine general views, with the 
Franconia-Notch Mountains, and their 
sharp, jagged outlines as an extreme dis- 
tance. Nearer to you, and in another di- 
rection are the Welch Mountains, whose 
outline is noble, with cliffs of a faint grey 
and fleshy color, which with the inter- 
mingled forests, deep gulleys, and ravines, 
produce in the morning and evening light 
effects of light and shade, and delicate va- 
rieties of color, quite magical. This moun- 
tain, combining with the wooded half dis- 
tances before described, and with the river, 
its rocks, and overhanging trees, furnish 
some most noble pictures. There is a brook 
too, which empties here into the main 
river, with groups of white and yellow 
birches, willows, elms, and other graceful 
trees ; with a foot bridge, a fordway, all of 
which afford rich materials for the port- 
folio. The hotel kept by Sandborn is also 
the post-office of the place, which really is 
not a village, but a succession of scattered 
farm houses, with a store, a saw mill, and 
a blacksmith shop, half a mile apart along 
the road. The house is very neat and 
comfortable, and the host and hostess are 
• obliging The charges for board are mode- 
rate. Ihere is a drive from here up the 



valley of Mad Eiver, which furnishes some 
new and bold mountain outlines. 
Tours, &c, 
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THE UNION OF COLORS. 

Whether indeed derived from the quarter- 
ings of the knights' shields, or from what other 
source, I know not ; but there is one magnifi- 
cent attribute of the coloring of the late twelfth, 
the whole thirteenth, and the early fourteenth 
century, which I do not find definitely in any 
previous work, nor afterwards in general Art, 
though constantly, and necessarily, in that of 
great colorists, namely, the union of one color 
with another by reciprocal interference ; that is 
to say, if a mass of red is to be set beside a 
mass of blue, a piece of the red will be carried 
into the blue, and a piece of blue carried into 
the.red ; sometimes in nearly equal portions, as a 
shield divided into equal quarters, of which the 
uppermost on one side will be of the same color 
as the lowermost on the other; sometimes in 
smaller fragments, but in the periods above 
named, always definitely and grandly, though 
in a thousand various ways. And I call it a 
magnificent principle, for it is an eternal and 
universal one not in Art only, but in human 
life. It is the great principle of Brotherhood, 
not by equality, nor by likeness, but by giving 
and receiving; the souls that are unlike, and 
the nations that are unlike, and the natures 
that are unlike, being bound into one noble 
whole by each receiving something from, and 
of, the other's gifts and the other's glory. I have 
not space to follow out this thought — it is of 
infinite extent and application — but I note it for 
the reader's pursuit, because I have long be- 
lieved, and the whole second volume of "Mo- 
dern Painters" was written to prove, that in 
whatever has been made by the Deity exter- 
nally delightful to the human sense of beauty, 
there is some type of God's nature or of God's 
laws ; nor are any of His laws, in one sense, 
g/eater than the. appointment that the most 
lovely and "perfect unity should be obtained by 
the taking of one nature into another. I tres- 
pass on too high ground ; and yet I cannot 
fully show the reader the extent of this law, but 
by leading him thus far. And it is just be- 
cause it is so vast and so awful a law, that it 
has rule over the slightest things ; there is not 
a view of color in the lightest leaf which the 
spring winds are at this moment unfolding in 
the fields around us, but it is an illustration of 
an ordainment to which the earth and its crea- 
tures owe their sontinuance, and their redemp- 
tion. 

It is perfectly inconceivable, until it has been 
made a subject of special inquiry, how perpetu- 
ally Nature employs this principle in the distri- 
bution of her light and shade; how by the 
most extraordinary adaptations, apparently ac- 
cidental, but always in exactly the right place, 
she contrives to bring darkness into light, and 
light into darkness; and that so sharply and 
decisively, that at the very instant when one 
object changes from light to dark, the thing re- 
lieved upon it will change from dark to light, 
and yet so subtly that the eye will not detect 
the transition till it looks for it. The secret of 
a great part of the grandeur in all the noblest 
compositions, is the doing of this delicately in 
degree, and broadly in mass ; in color, it may 
be done much more decisively than in light and 
shade, and, according to the simplicity of the 
work, with greater frankness of confession, un 
til, in purely decorative Art, as in the illumi- 
nation, glass-painting, and heraldry of the great 
periods we find it reduced to segmental accu- 
racy. Its greatest masters, in high Art, are 
Tintoret, Veronese, and Turner. 

Together with the great principle of quarter- 
ing, is introduced another, also of very high 
value, as far as regards the delight of the eye, 
though not of so profound meaning. As soon 



as color began to be used in broad and opposed 
fields, it was perceived that the mass of it de- 
stroyed its brilliancy, and it was tempered by 
chequering it with some other color or colors in 
smaller quantities, mingled with minute por- 
tions of pure white. The two moral principles 
of which this is the type, are those of Temper- 
ance and Purity ; the one requiring the fullness 
of the color to be subdued, and the other that it 
shall be subdued without losing its own purity, 
or that of the colors with which it is associated. 

Hence arose the universal and admirable sys- 
tem of the diapered or chequered backgrounds 
of early ornamental art. They are completely 
developed in the thirteenth century, and extend 
through the whole of the fourteenth, gradually 
yielding to landscape and other pictorial back- 
grounds as the designers lost perception of the 
purpose of their-art, and of the value of color. 
The chromatic decoration of the Gothic palaces 
of Venice, was of course founded on these two 
great principles, which prevailed constantly 
wherever the true chivalric and Gothic spirit 
possessed any influence. The windows, with 
their intermediate spaces of marble, were con^ 
sidered as the objects to be relieved, and vari-" 
ously quartered with vigorous color. The whole 
space of. the brick wall was considered as -a 
background; it was covered with stucco, and 
painted in fresco, with diaper patterns. 

What? the reader asks in some surprise,-— 
stucco! and in the great Gothic period? Even 
so, but not stucco to imitate stone. Herein lies 
all the difference ; it is stucco confessed and un- 
derstood, and laid on the bricks precisely as 
gesso is laid on the canvas, in order to form them 
into a ground for receiving color from the human, 
hand,— color which, if well laid on, might render 
the brick wall more precious than if it had been 
built of emeralds. Whenever we wish to paint,' 
we may prepare our paper as we choose ; the 
value of the ground in no wise adds to the 
value of the picture. A Tintoret on beaten gold 
would be of no more value than a Tintoret on 
coarse canvas ; the gold would merely be wasted. 
All that we have to do is to make the ground as 
good and fit for the color as possible by what; 
ever means. — Stones of Venice. 



American Preachers. — An itinerant preach- 
er happened to pass through the neighborhood ; 
and, observing the dearth of religion, set about 
converting the. people in good earnest. His suc- 
cess was poor. Not more than half a dozen 
could be got together at his Sunday meetings. 
Did he forsake them on this account ? Not a 
bit of it! Determined to create an interest, he 
had handbills printed and posted, in every pub- 
lic place in the district, to the following effect :>■'■ 

" Religious Notice. — The Rev. Mr. Blaney . 
will preach next Sunday, in Dempsey's Grove, 
at ten o'clock, A. M., and at 4 o'clock P. M. 1 , 
Providence permitting. Between the services,' 
the preacher will run his sorrel mare, Julia, 
against any nag that can be trotted out in this 
region for a purse of one hundred dollars." 

This had the desired effect. People flocked 
from all quarters ; and the anxiety to see the 
singular preacher was even greater than the 
interest excited by the challenge. He preached 
an elegant sermon in the morning ; and, after 
dinner, he brought out his mare for the race. 
The purse was made up by five or six of the 
planters, and an opposing nag produced. The. 
preacher rode his little sorrel ; and, amid the 
deafening shouts, screams, and yells of the de- 
lighted people, the preacher won the day. Of 
course, they all remained for the afternoon ser- 
vice ; and, at its close, more than two hundred 
joined him, and urged him to open a church 
amongst them ; some from motives of sincerity ; 
some for the novelty of the thing ; some from 
excitement ; and some because the preacher was 
a good follow. The result of the affair was, 
however, as flourishing a religious society as 
any in Kentucky or Arkansas. — The Wabash. 



